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A  Lecture  by  George  lies  at  McGill  University,  June  21  si,  1922. 

Students  in  such  a  university  as  McGill  enjoy  manifold  boons  of 
instruction,  discipline  and  culture;  of  these  boons  one  of  the  chief  is 
their  economy  of  time  and  effort  in  reading  and  studying  only  the 
worthiest  books.  Thanks  to  trustworthy  judges  these  students  shun 
the  output  of  the  mere  mechanic  of  the  pen;  one  first-hand  work  of 
authority  supplements  another;  the  defects  and  errors  chargeable 
even  to  the  best  writers  are  pointed  out ;  and  where  a  discussion  is 
brought  down  to  date  in  reports  or  periodicals,  these  are  mentioned. 

Popular  education  will  receive  an  immense  impulse  when  guidance 
of  this  kind  is  given  to  the  public,  not  only  by  the  university  teacher, 
but  by  every  one  else  able  and  willing  to  render  it. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  familiar  with  reviewing  in  newspaper 
and  magazines  as  presented  in  the  Book  Review  Digest.  That  review- 
ing is  for  the  most  part  feeble  in  its  grasp,  unconvincing  in  its  tone.  We 
need  something  better.  Reviewing  is  an  art  to  be  reserved  for  com- 
petency in  knowledge,  for  unwavering  fidelity  in  judgment.  Let  our 
Publishing  Headquarters  include  an  Assay  Office  to  pass,  with  all 
promptitude,  on  every  important  book  as  it  appears.  This  service 
will  entail  a  considerable  outlay,  to  be  ungrudgingly  paid.  Our  intent 
is  nothing  less  than  to  assure  to  good  literature  the  widest  possible 
acceptance. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  to  be  enrolled  for  our  judicial  bench 
are  already  at  work.  Scores  of  them  prepare  lengthy  notices  for  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  other  periodicals  of 
mark.  While  they  continue  to  write  these  detailed  surveys,  let  them 
send  duly  condensed  notes  to  our  Bureau,  signed  and  dated,  with 
mention  of  each  elaborate  review.  That  article  might  well  be  placed 
in  the  pocket  of  its  book.  Promptness  in  the  issue  of  these  notes  is, 
vital.  When  an  important  work  is  announced,  especially  if  illustrated 
its  production  requires  a  good  deal  of  time.  This  gives  its  publisher  an 
opportunity  to  issue  review  copies  so  early  that  our  library  notes  may 
appear  on  the  same  dates  as  publication.  Our  reviewers  will  feel  a 
glow  of  emulation  if  they  read  New  York  journals.     A  new  Russian 
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opera  is  produced  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  within  six 
hours  a  masterly  critique  is  printed  in  the  Tribune.  This  is  because 
its  musical  editor,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  has  studied  operas  for  a 
lifetime,  so  that  a  new  work  finds  him  ready  to  pronounce  a  sound  and 
informing  verdict.  Organization  of  this  kind  is  carried  a  step  farther 
by  the  London  Times.  It  engages,  at  handsome  retainers,  contribu- 
tors in  London,  each  keeping  himself  abreast  of  developments  in  Ameri- 
can finance,  Canadian  politics,  or  Mexican  unrest.  Every  evening 
from  nine  o  'clock  this  staff  is  liable  to  calls  from  the  editor-in-chief  as 
emergencies  arise.  As  each  man  is  thoroughly  informed  in  his  parti- 
cular province,  he  responds  at  once  when  a  tangle  in  diplomacy  pre- 
sents itself,  or  an  international  jar  is  to  be  explained  and,  if  possible, 
explained  away.  If  an  organization  so  complete  and  so  costly  is 
warranted  in  conducting  a  single  newspaper,  a  similar  corps  might 
well  be  assembled  to  promote  for  this  broad  continent  the  utmost 
utility  of  its  literature. 

A  review  note  should  concisely  tell  the  scope  and  purport  of  its 
book,  the  qualifications  of  its  author  for  his  task,  and  the  degree  in 
which  he  has  succeeded.  At  discretion  a  word  might  be  added  as  to 
other  works  in  the  same  field.  A  note  should  be  carried  within  its 
book,  and  should  also  follow  the  title-card  in  the  catalog.  Thus  readers 
looking  up  reinforced  concrete  or  aniline  dyes,  nickel-plating  or  dry 
batteries,  would  see  at  a  glance  just  what  aid  the  library  could  extend. 
And  now  we  reach  a  highly  debatable  point,  as  we  consider  the  degree 
in  which  verdicts  may  be  justly  critical,  and  at  times  candidly  adverse. 

In  one  capital  service  our  museums  have  long  surpassed  our 
libraries.  A  wasp  or  a  meteorite,  a  nugget  or  a  bird 's  nest,  bears  an 
informing  label  which  might  well  be  found  in  a  manual  of  natural 
history,  mineralogy,  or  metallurgy.  While  museum  specimens  have 
for  many  years  borne  instructive  labels,  why  do  our  library  books 
still  lack  notes  of  any  kind?  For  a  simple  reason:  a  label  is  descriptive 
only;  a  book-note  should  be  not  only  descriptive  but  critical,  and  so 
justly  critical  as  to  commend  itself  to  every  competent  and  fair  mind. 
Because  sound  judgment  is  rarer  than  technicaL knowledge,  the  lit-, 
erary  e valuator  is  harder  to  find  than  the  label-writer.  Let  us  enter, 
witli  care  and  caution,  one  or  two  alluring  fields  of  letters,  feeling  our 
way  as  we  go,  and  heeding  every  worthwhile  rebuke.  Two  topics 
might  be  chosen  as  we  begin  oiir  critical  appraisals, — scientific  manage- 
merit,  Tounded  and  nurtured  by  the  late  Frederick  Wrnslow  Taylor; 
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and  vocational  guidance,  with  its  new  apparatus  for  mental  measure- 
ments. A  third  field  might  be  that  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  of 
New  York,  which  aims  at  the  prevention  as  well  as  the  cure  of  disease, 
adopting  periodical  examinations  and  skilful  treatments  which  place 
a  capstone  on  modern  medicine  and  surgery.  .  In  every  such  field  our 
evaluator  is  likely  to  write  an  introduction  of  five  to  ten  hundred  words. 

This  was  admirably  exemplified  in  that  great  bibliography,  "The 
Literature  of  American  History,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Larned  in  1902. 
Tuin,  if  you  please,  to  its  Canadian  section,  and  read  the  introduction 
by  its  editor,  the  late  William  McLennan,  an  alumnus  of  McGill 
University.  In  a  few  paragraphs,  as  clear  as  crystal,  he  focusses  the 
learning  of  a  lifetime. 

A  notable  advance  in  the  world  of  print  during  the  past  thirty 
years  is  the  multiplication  of  periodicals,  with  constant  improvement 
in  their  general  quality.  When  I  was  a  boy  ships  carried  huge  bins 
of  biscuits,  highly  durable  in  texture,  which  had  been  baked  weeks 
before.  Today,  on  land  and  sea,  we  demand  bread  baked  this  morn- 
ing. Last  month  at  Tarrytown  I  met  a  young  mechanic,  skilful  and 
inventive,  who  repairs  motor-cars.  Said  he:  I  take  The  American 
Machinist:  it  is  better  than  any  book.  It  prints  lots  of  pointers  every 
week  that  are  not  printed  anywhere  else."  This  young  mechanic  is 
right.  His  editor  welcomes  his  inquiries,  and  gives  them  answers  full 
and  clear.  The  American  Machinist  publishes  a  round  of  manuals, 
built  upon  successful  practice,  and  shrewdly  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
perplexities  of  beginners  and  amateurs.  Other  publishers  in  the 
technical  world  issue  both  periodicals  and  books  which  thus  paralle- 
OTie  another.  Here  the  lead  is  held  by  the  McGraw  Publishing  Coml 
pany  of  New  York.  Every  year  the  quick  march  of  science  requires  that 
to  books  we  add  periodicals,  if  we  wish  to  hear  the  latest  word  in 
physics,  chemistry,  or  engineering.  Hence  the  constant  use  in  our 
libraries  of  ''The  Industrial  Arts  Index"  issued  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York. 

Another  modern  alliance  betwixt  teachers  and  taught  is  offered 
in  Schools  of  Correspondence  which  steadily  rise,  year  by  year,  in 
range  and  merit. 

Their  courses  have  obvious  and  acknowledged  limitations.  When 
pupil  and  preceptor  face  each  other  difficulties  are  explained  with  an 
individual  adaptation  to  the  questioner's  mind.  And  yet  the  pages 
of  the  best  Correspondence  Course  have  at  last  become  so  trans- 
parent in  expression,  so  sensibly  graded  from  paragraph  to  paragraph, 
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that  the  absence  of  a  teacher  counts  for  less  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  education.  This  success  has  been  earned  by  a  sagacious 
scanning  of  learners'  "exercises."  Where  a  statement  proved  to  be 
open  to  misconstruction,  that  statement  was  made  as  plain  as  A  B  C. 
Where  beginners  have  stumbled  at  an  abrupt  transition,  that  tran- 
sition has  now  a  smooth  and  easy  gradient.  Every  printed  line  has 
the  directness  and  clarity  of  the  spoken  word  at  its  best.  Unusual 
terms  are  amply  defined.  Where  illustrations  of  machines,  engines 
or  processes  would  help  the  reader,  they  are  placed  under  his  eye. 
The  only  aid  to  be  desired  comes  in  motion-pictures,  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Gilbreth  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  the  apostle  of 
"the  one  best  way  to  do  work."  Among  the  Correspondence  Courses  I 
have  scanned,  I  would  give  the  primacy  to  those  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Lonely  and  athletic  students,  denied  personal  access  to  teachers, 
receive  instruction  of  new  excellence  through  the  printed  page.  Of 
value  equal  to  that  of  Correspondence  Courses  are  the  business  manuals 
issued  by  the  Ronald  Press,  New  York.  Let  me  single  out  for  mention 
"Effective  Business  Letters,"  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Gardner  of  Wisconsin 
University.  His  book  represents  years  of  hard  work  in  his  class-room, 
of  untiring  sympathy  with  that  vast  army  who  mean  so  much  more 
than  they  can  say.  To  write  a  letter  clearly  and  well  is  to  widen  the 
door  of  knowledge.  And  many  a  friendship  beyond  price  has  had 
that  simple  source.  In  a  wholly  different  sphere,  that  of  industrial 
management,  a  masterly  exposition,  "The  twelve  principles  of  effici- 
ency," by  Harrington  Emerson,  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  mental 
growth  of  many  a  young  engineer. 

In  early  life  most  of  us  imbibe  our  creeds,  theological,  political 
or  economic,  less  by  an  act  of  choice  than  by  mere  drift  and  inertia. 
Few  Unitarians  ever  hear  Mass,  even  at  Easter.  As  few  opponents  of 
socialism,  or  the  single  tax,  have  ever  given  its  arguments  thought- 
ful consideration.  For  young  people,  and  for  their  seniors  as  well,  it 
is  medicinal  to  hear  every  side  of  a  pressing  public  question  as  urged 
with  all  the  force  of  convinced  advocates.  Never  have  I  heard  an 
unpopular  view  ably  presented  without  learning  much  worthy  to  be 
remembered.  It  gives  one  a  new  sense  of  dignity  to  sit,  if  only  by 
courtesy,  on  a  judicial  bench  and  listen  to  a  plea  for  compulsory 
arbitration,  and  then  hear  an  argument  which  opposes  that  plea  with 
point  and  courage. 

Public  debates  grow  steadily  in  public  favor.    We  have  now, 
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thanks  to  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  of  New  York,  a  fairly  complete 
round  of  manuals  treating  questions  of  weight  from  every  angle.  First 
in  this  series  is  a  handbook  setting  forth  approved  modes  of  organizing 
and  conducting  debates.  Let  me  name  a  few  titles  of  the  Wilson  list: 
Free  Trade  and  Protection,  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads, 
Prohibition,  Trades  Unions,  Unemployment. 

So  much,  in  brief,  for  books  which  break  ground  wholly  new. 
With  regard  to  the  literature  of  times  past  we  have  had  predecessors 
on  the  judgment  seat  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude  and  fealty. 
For  generations  past  a  court  of  appeal,  in  constant  session,  has  divided 
our  classics  from  all  other  books.  In  Everyman's  Library,  in  other 
collections  almost  as  good,  we  find  much  of  the  best  writing,  and  at 
minimum  prices.  Most  of  these  works  are  no  longer  under  copyright. 
But  we  are  concerned  less  about  new  books  than  about  the  best  books, 
old  or  new.  There  are,  let  us  say,  fifty  great  works  which  should  be 
read  by  the  age  of  sixteen.  Let  us  judiciously  draw  up  a  list  of  these 
fifty  titles,  and  then,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  promote  intimacy 
with  masterpieces  of  all  time.  These  great  companions  will  create 
readers  impatient  with  any  company  but  the  best.  Here  our  strong- 
hold is  the  school  library,  chosen  and  administered  so  as  to  be  virtually 
part  and  parcel  of  a  young  reader's  home.  And  from  their  borrowings 
these  young  readers  will  learn  what  to  buy  for  their  own  shelves. 
Books  that  are  owned  may  be  reread  at  will,  their  favorite  passages 
may  be  freely  marked,  while  their  fly-leaves  invite  definitions  and 
comments. 

As  we  bring  together  books  for  young  folks  let  us  remember  how 
diverse  are  the  chords  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  When  I  was  a  boy 
the  most  of  us  liked  best  such  books  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Moby 
Dick.  Here  and  there  a  lad  preferred  birds  or  beasts  to  sailors  and 
explorers,  laying  a  foundation  for  a  hobby  to  cheer  a  lifetime.  Happy, 
too,  was  the  youngster  with  a  musical  bent,  or  whose  joy  it  was  to 
speak  "pieces"  in  public,  and  take  part  in  amateur  theatricals.  As 
enviable  is  the  schoolboy  of  today  who  is  handy  in  assembling  a  radio 
receiver  from  inexpensive  parts.  It  is  well  for  a  library  to  use  touch- 
stones of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  short  season  for  sowing  and  for  tilth 
may  not  pass  idly  by  and  bring  no  harvest.  One  of  the  prize-books 
given  to  me  at  school  sketched  the  careers  of  great  inventors,  George 
Stephenson  first  and  chiefly.  From  that  day  my  heroes  were  inventors 
and  nobody  else.  By-and-bye  I  had  to  limit  my  purview  to  electrical 
inventors.    Then  there  was  slowly  unrolled  under  my  gaze  a  new 
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scene  in  the  drama  of  human  evolution.  Electric  lamps  ousted  flame 
lamps.  Electric  welders  and  furnaces  supplanted  those  fed  by  fuel. 
In  tanks  broad  and  cool,  metals  were  separated  from  their  ores,  a 
task  long  accomplished  only  by  fire.  Step  by  step  I  saw  that  in  the 
mastery  of  electricity  mankind  has  won  a  triumph  even  greater  than 
its  mastery  of  fire.  Electricity  does  all  that  fire  can  do,  does  it  quicker 
and  better;  then,  as  in  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  and  the  radio 
broadcaster,  it  accomplishes  feats  infinitely  surpassing  those  of  flame, 
however  bold  and  skilful  its  attack. 

However  warm  and  deep  our  pride  may  be  in  this  electric  era, 
let  us  do  justice  to  the  good  men  who  prepared  our  path  and  give  our 
steps  wise  direction.  At  our  headquarters  an  early  task  might  well 
be  the  recovery  of  good  books  overlaid  by  recent  and  inferior  writing. 
To  a  judicious  editor  might  be  committed  the  sifting  out  all  that 
retains  worth  and  interest  in  Walter  Bagehot,  who  was  at  once  an 
economist,  a  wit,  and  a  critic  of  mark.  Another  author  in  undeserved 
eclipse  is  William  Stanley  Jevons,  whose  ''Principles  of  Science"  is 
a  gold  mine  of  fruitful  suggestion.  Let  me  here  record  my  indebtedness 
to  that  admirable  book.  A  good  many  writers  are  insufferably  vol- 
uminous;  often,  to  ordinary  folk,  downright  tedious.  Let  unquailing 
selectors  name  the  few  best  novels  of  Scott  and  Cooper,  Dickens  and 
Trollope.  Publishers  like  to  supply  complete  sets.  Our  interest  is  in 
sets  which  are  complete  in  their  separation  of  cream  from  skim  milk. 

Here  let  me  recall  an  important  project  interrupted  three  years 
ago  by  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Gould,  librarian  of  McGill  University. 
He  and  I  had  often  discussed  the  issue  of  an  Imperial  Series,  say  of  a 
hundred  volumes,  to  be  chosen  from  the  past  and  present  writers  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and  South  Africa.  Of  course 
success  would  hinge  upon  a  just  and  well  balanced  selection,  with 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits.  Mr.  Gould  and  I  began  at 
home  with  two  golden  names.  First:  William  McLennan;  a  single 
volume  might  include  his  "Spanish  John,"  the  best  stories  from  ''In 
Old  France  and  New,"  together  with  "The  Songs  of  Old  Canada," 
which  he  edited.  Next  we  spoke  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  whose 
works  should  distil  into  a  charming  book,  with  "The  Habitant"  as 
its  opening  piece,  with  "The  Wreck  of  La  Julie  Flante"  not  far  away. 
A  brief  biography  of  this  poet,  with  his  portrait,  might  be  reprinted 
from  the  memorial  volume  published  soon  after  his  death. 

As  other  names  occurred  to  us,  we  came  to  Canadian  writers  of 
short  stories.   Here  Mr.  Gould  was  emphatic.   He  held  that  many  a 
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sterling  Canadian  story,  racy  of  the  soil,  is  entombed  in  files  of  the 
Century,  Harpers,  and  Scribners  magazines.  These,  he  insisted,  should 
be  drawn  upon  for  a  volume  or  two.  He  was  right.  Duncan  Campbell 
Scott  holds  the  helm  of  Indian  affairs  at  Ottawa.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  familiar  with  the  far  western  outposts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Out  of  his  treasury  of  observation  and  experience 
sprang  ''The  vain  shadow,"  published  in  Scribners  for  July,  1900, 
one  of  the  best  stories  ever  written  in  America.  How  many  Canadians 
know  that  the  late  Norman  Duncan,  of  Brantford,  stood  first  among 
contemporary  authors  of  sea  stories?  Let  his  books  yield  a  volume  to 
keep  him  in  deserved  remembrance.  About  forty  years  ago  Edward 
William  Thomson  wrote  ''Petherick's  Peril"  as  a  prize  story  for  The 
Youth's  Companion.  It  has  all  the  weirdness  and  fascination  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  ''Petherick's  Peril"  is  reprinted  in  ''Old  Man  Savarin," 
a  capital  collection  from  cover  to  cover. 

Several  anthologies  of  Canadian  verse  have  appeared  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  All  to-day  maybe  easily  surpassed.  A  collection  may 
be  enriched  by  the  best  lyrics  from  Canadian  poets,  with  the  place  of 
honor  accorded  to  Dr.  John  McCrae's  "In  Flanders*  Fields."  In 
the  issues  of  this  Imperial  Series  new  literature  as  well  as  old  may 
well  appear.  There  might  be  inclusion  of  manuals  for  each  great 
division  of  the  British  Empire,  setting  forth  its  resources  and  attractions, 
with  a  sketch  of  its  history.  In  1897,  Howard  Angus  Kennedy,  now 
of  Lacombe,  Alberta,  projected  and  edited  in  London  some  twenty 
volumes,  "The  Story  of  the  Empire  Series."  His  own  contribution 
was  a  manual  for  Canada,  a  model  in  its  clearness  and  compression. 
Those  handbooks,  duly  modified  and  brought  down  to  date,  will  be 
comprised  in  the  series  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Gould's  successor  as  librarian  of  McGill  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Lomer, 
who  inherits  a  cordial  interest  in  the  suggested  enterprise.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  appointment  of  a  McGill  University  committee  to  plan 
and  edit  the  Canadian  volumes  of  this  Imperial  Series.  And  sister 
universities  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and  South  Africa  may 
be  willing  to  form  similar  committees  to  continue  and  complete  the 
editorial  labors  initiated  in  Montreal. 

Many  of  the  books  in  such  a  forecast  as  this  will  fulfil  their  mission 
in  a  single  perusal.  Not  so  with  the  volumes  treating  themes  in  applied 
science.  The  Public  Library  of  Newark  stresses  its  list  of  opportunities 
for  instruction  in  that  centre  of  diversified  industries.  Such  lists 
might  profitably  be  published  in  every  town  and  city  of  America- 
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A  manual  on  lathes  enjoys  full  utility  only  when  its  diagrams  are 
embodied  in  actual  shopwork.  Public  libraries  long  ago  joined  hands 
with  public  schools,  greatly  to  the  gain  of  both.  Let  these  libraries 
partner  themselves  with  museums  and  art  galleries,  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  each  link  in 
the  chain  will  strengthen  every  other.  Words  are  good,  things  are 
better,  words  plus  things  mean  most  of  all.  Of  high  promise  is  the 
union  of  practice  and  theory  offered  in  the  schools  of  great  industrial 
concerns,  led  by  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Schenectady,  New 
York.  We  are  wont  to  regret  the  vanishing  of  old-time  apprenticeship. 
It  is  reappearing,  and  in  better  phases  than  of  yore.  And  mark  the 
shrewdness  of  great  manufacturers.  Buy  a  car  from  Henry  Ford,  and 
his  teachers  will  instruct  you  in  its  design,  maintenance  and  repair, 
with  printed  guidance  for  your  aid  and  comfort. 

It  is  plain,  I  think,  by  this  time  that  our  estate  in  literature 
grows  much  like  the  world's  wealth  in  gold:  every  year's  winning 
is  added  to  the  mintage  we  held  on  the  year's  first  day.  There  is 
at  this  hour  at  lease  ten  times  as  much  to  know,  to  do,  to  enjoy, 
as  there  was  in  1822;  and  never  was  knowledge  so  accessible  as  now, 
its  grain  so  well  parted  from  its  chaff.  Year  by  year  the  trustee- 
ship of  knowledge,  your  profession  as  librarians,  advances  in  its 
dignity  and  its  scope.  To-day  in  its  demands  on  intellect  and  char- 
acter it  stands  second  to  no  career  open  to  human  choice. 
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